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Disarmament Is 
Urgent Problem 


Russia’s Possession of H-Bomb 
Results in New Efforts to 
Curb Global Arms Race 


N August 20, the Russians an- 

nounced to the world that they 
had exploded a hydrogen bomb. On 
the same day, U. S. authorities con- 
firmed the claim on the basis of evi- 
dence from secret sources. 

We do not know precisely what the 
explosion, somewhere within the vast 
expanses of the Soviet Union, was 
like. Yet our own experiments with 
the hydrogen bomb give us some ink- 
ling of the power that must have been 
unleashed. 

Last November the United States 
exploded a hydrogen bomb at Eniwe- 
tok Atoll in the Pacific. Although the 
test was supposed to have been con- 
ducted in secrecy, several witnesses 
wrote letters to friends about the ex- 
plosion. Some of these letters were 
reprinted in newspapers. 

One eyewitness, who is believed to 
have been about 36 miles from the 
scene of the explosion, told of a tre- 
mendous orange ball in the sky, of 
tons of water rushing skyward, of a 
thunderous roar, and of an intense 
blast of heat striking him in the face. 
Another letter told of a mhile-wide, 
palm-fringed island that glowed a bril- 
liant red and then completely disap- 
peared. 


The explosion in Russia has a ter-_ 


rible significance to us, It means that 
our major enemy now knows how to 
make bombs capable of wiping out our 
largest cities. 
What is more, it means that an arms 
(Concluded on page 2) 
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OUR LEADING LABOR ORGANIZATIONS, the AFL and CIO, have gone their separate ways up to now, but they 


T-DISPATCH 


Labor Affairs in the News 


Martin Durkin’s Departure from Eisenhower Cabinet Raises Question of 
Union Conflict with Present Administration. What Will be the Results? 


 geepialgetrse between America’s 
labor unions and its big industrial 
firms have been comparatively calm 
for many months. The Eisenhower 
administration has not yet encoun- 
tered any strikes or work stoppages 
large enough or serious enough to 
threaten the country with a national 
emergency. 

Even so, labor matters have been 
in the news to a considerable extent 
this fall. An event which aroused 
much discussion was Martin Durkin’s 
resignation, about two weeks ago, 
from his post as U. S. Secretary of 
Labor. Among major officials of the 
Eisenhower administration, Durkin 
was the first to resign, and therefore 
his departure attracted special atten- 
tion. 


There may have been various rea- 
sons why he quit the government and 
went back to his earlier job as presi- 
dent of the plumbers’ union. But, 
after turning in his resignation, Dur- 
kin indicated that he was leaving 
because of a disagreement over pro- 
posed changes in the Taft-Hartley 
labor law—a measure enacted in 1947 
and strongly opposed by the unions 
ever since. 

The former Secretary, who made a 
strong effort to alter this measure, 
says he was led to think last summer 
that a set of proposed changes had 
received President Eisenhower’s ap- 
proval. Later he reportedly learned 
that the White House wasn’t ready 
to take a definite stand on Taft-Hart- 
ley amendments. Durkin indicates 








MEDAL of 

Honor winner 
in Korea was asked 
how he had been 
able to turn back an 
enemy attack almost 
singlehanded. To do 
so had required fast and skillful opera- 
tion of a variety of weapons. 

“I was only doing what drill and 
traiming had made second nature to 
me,” he said. 

His explanation was extremely mod- 
est. Without courage and determina- 
tion he could never have performed his 
heroic feat. Yet these qualities alone 
would not have been enough. The young 
man was quite correct in focusing at- 
tention on the value of regular, dis- 
ciplined training. From such training 
is habit formed. 

All of us, if we will, can make habit 
an ally. Good habits can smooth the 
way for us in the daily routine of our 
lives. They can make many small, but 
necessary, tasks almost automatic. 





Walter E. Myer 


Unfortunately there are many per- 
sons who have never learned the value 
of good habits. These individuals are 
frequently pictures of indecision. They 
spend so much time figuring out what 
they will do on routine matters that 
they never find time for much of any- 
thing else. 

Good habits can help a student in 
countless ways. Take the matter of 
assignments, to name just one example. 
Many students do not pay much atten- 
tion when directions for the following 
day’s work are given. When they sit 
down that evening to prepare the les- 
son, they have to telephone a friend 
to find out the assignment. The friend 
may not know either. The upshot is 
that a great deal of time and energy 
is wasted, and the lesson may even go 
unprepared. 

Surely it is no great trouble to write 
down the assignment when it is given. 
If one does this a few days, he will 
find that the action is becoming habitual. 
Soon he will not think of it as a task 


Habits Can Make or Break You! 


By Walter E. Myer 


at all, but will do it as a matter of 
course. It will become as routine as 
putting on one’s shoes. 

It takes real effort, of course, to ac- 
quire a good habit—or to break a bad 
one. If you want to make an act habit- 
ual, firmly resolve at the beginning of 
the day that you are going to let nothing 
keep you from doing the task you have 
in mind. Then, just as soon as pos- 
sible, translate your intentions into 
actual deeds. A few days of such rou- 
tine will break down any initial re- 
sistance you had to performing the act. 
In acquiring a good habit, the impor- 
tant thing is not to let up until the 
habit is securely rooted. 

Not everything we do, of course, can 
be made a matter of habit. If this were 
so, we would all become “walking ma- 
chines.” Yet we can all profit greatly 
if many of the small, necessary tasks 
of our daily existence can be made auto- 
matic. The formation of good habits 
on routine matters can give us more 
time for creative work and recreation. 


that this disappointment led to his 
resignation. 

The controversial Taft-Hartley law 
was passed shortly after World War 
II, at a time when this nation was 
undergoing a wave of industrial dis- 
putes and work stoppages. It placed 
a number of new restrictions upon 
labor organizations. Union leaders 
claimed that it showed favoritism to- 
ward employers. 

Most businessmen, on the other 
hand, thought the U. S. government’s 
previous policies had given labor too 
much advantage. Taft-Hartley, they 
said, was fair to both sides. 

During the 1952 Presidential cam- 
paign, Democrats called for a com- 
plete repeal of this measure. Repub- 
licans, while claiming that it should 
be kept, agreed that it needed some 
revisions. 

Since coming into power, though, 
the Eisenhower administration and 
the Republican leadership in Congress 
haven’t been able to draw up a def- 
inite list of changes to be made in the 
Taft-Hartley measure. Former Sec- 
retary of Labor Durkin says he once 
thought a set of amendments had 
been agreed upon. If they had, some- 
thing evidently happened later to 
bring a quick shift in White House 
and congressional plans. Prominent 
Republicans deny that any agreement 
ever was reached concerning Taft- 
Hartley alterations. 

One of the many changes that Sec- 
retary Durkin sought was a softening 
of Taft-Hartley’s present rule against 
“closed shop” contracts. These are 
contracts under which employers agree 
to hire union members only. Agree- 
ments of this type are supposed to 
be outlawed by the Taft-Hartley act, 
although employers and unions some- 
times make arrangements which 
amount practically to the same thing. 

Unions generally favor the “closed 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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Disarmament 


(Concluded from page 1) 


race is under way between the United 
States and the Soviet Union to see 
which can build up the greater stock- 
pile of atomic and hydrogen bombs. 

Arms races are nothing new. For 
centuries nations have been building 
up their. military strength in order 
to have power superior to that of 
another state. The latter, in turn, 
strengthens its own forces. That 
causes the first nation to add more 
arms to regain its advantage. 

Soon both countries are bristling 
with arms and soldiers. Then an in- 
cident occurs which puts each nation 
in a fighting mood. Since both are 
heavily armed, they are not so inclined 
to sit down and work out a peaceful 
solution as they otherwise might be. 
Thus war breaks out. 

In most of history’s major conflicts, 
this pattern may be seen. Top-heavy 
armed strength is by no means the 
only cause of war. There are many 
other factors—among them the de- 
sire for power on the part of ruth- 
less leaders, economic rivalry between 
nations, and fear. Yet the fact re- 
mains that without the existence of 
powerful instruments of war, a num- 
ber of countries which have touched 
off terrible conflicts in the past would 
never have been able to do so. 


Dangerous Race 


For this reason, today’s arms race 
is the most dangerous of all time. 
If it results in war—as so many arms 
races have done in the past—the loss 
of life and destruction of property is 
almost certain to be many times worse 
than in any earlier conflict. 

The gravity of the situation was 
stressed recently at the United Na- 
tions by Secretary of State John Fos- 
ter Dulles, who said: 

“Physical scientists have now found 
means which, if they are developed, 
can wipe life off the surface of this 
planet. Those words can be taken 
literally. The destructive power... 
must be controlled by the idealism of 
man’s spirit and the wisdom of his 
mind. They alone can stand between 
us and a lifeless planet. 

“There are plenty of problems in 
this world, many of them intercon- 
nected. But there is no problem which 
compares with this central, universal 
problem of saving the human race 
from extinction.” 

How can war waged with these 
awful weapons of total destruction be 
avoided? Our success in finding an 
answer to this question may mean the 
difference between life and death for 
millions of people. 

If top-heavy armed strength is often 
a cause of war, then it follows that 
a lack of powerful weapons makes a 
country less likely to start an armed 
conflict. This belief is behind the 
numerous disarmament efforts that 
have been made since World War II 
in the United Nations. Many con- 
gressmen of both parties have en- 
dorsed the idea that we should try to 
get the world powers to disarm. 

Disarmament cannot, of course, be 
effective unless both parties in the 
arms race agree to it. In this field, 
as in so many others, there has been 
prolonged disagreement between the 
United States and Russia. 

It was seven years ago that the first 
attempts to put atomic energy under 
international control were made in 


the United Nations. At that time, 
Bernard Baruch presented the U. S. 
plan. Russia would not agree to it, 
and put forth its own proposals. Al- 
though each country has altered its 
views in a few minor ways since that 
time, the two programs for control 
of atomic energy and for disarmament 
are much as they were in 1946. 

U.S. Plan. An international control 
agency must be set up to deal with 
atomic weapons and other types of 
arms. The agency must have sweep- 
ing powers, for it will have complete 
control of atomic energy in all lands. 
Inspectors for the agency must be 
permitted to go anywhere at any time 
to inspect atomic plants and see that 
each country is obeying the rules. 

At the same time that atomic con- 
trol is being established under an in- 
ternational agency, there must be a 
gradual reduction of arms throughout 


and China—must reduce their arma- 
ments by one third within a year. The 
international agency in charge of the 
whole program will operate under the 
UN Security Council, and will there- 
fore be subject to the veto. 

The Russian plan is very hazy on 
a number of points concerning the 
international control agency. Soviet 
leaders have not agreed to complete 
ownership and management of all 
atomic plants throughout the world 
by an international agency. Neither 
have they agreed to allow inspectors 
for the agency to go anywhere on any 
occasion within their borders. Pro- 
posals put forth last year by Soviet 
Foreign Minister Andrei Vishinsky in- 
cluded “international inspection,” but 
Vishinsky specified that such inspec- 
tion “was not to interfere with the 
domestic affairs of a state.” 

These remarks prompted Dean 
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CARMACK IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


THE KEYSTONE of disarmament is a world agreement to permit inspection 
of all countries at any time to make sure none is arming secretly 


ranged plan, each country will at the 
same time disclose its armed strength 
in certain areas—for example, in 
tanks, planes, bombs, and so forth. 

Inspectors will check these disclo- 
sures to see that they are correct, and 
then each country will cut back its 
arms a certain amount according to 
the pre-arranged plan. The plan will 
be carried out carefully step by step. 

Eventually atomic and hydrogen 
bombs will be eliminated. By constant 
inspections, the international control 
agency will see that atomic power is 
used only for peaceful purposes. The 
work of the control agency will not 
be subject to the UN Security Council 
veto by which one nation can now pre- 
vent action that all other nations may 
favor. 

Russian Plan. Atomic weapons 
must be prohibited at the same time 
that international control goes into 
effect. All countries must submit 
complete figures on armaments, weap- 
ons, and foreign bases. The five big 
nations of the world—the United 
States, Russia, France, Great Britain, 


time, to comment: “What the Soviet 
Union would appear to give with one 
hand it takes away with the other.” 

At the same time that the Russians 
have put forth their own proposals, 
they have constantly attacked the step- 
by-step disarmament plan advocated 
by the United States. They claim 
that it is a plot to find out Russian 
secrets, and to cover up plans of the 
western powers. 

Can the deadlock on disarmament 


be broken? Is there any reason to 
think that Russia’s attitude has 
changed? 


Some Americans feel that changing 
world conditions in the past few years 
may have opened the eyes of Soviet 
leaders and made them more willing 
to listen to our disarmament propos- 
als. In a recent speech, Adlai Steven- 
son, the 1952 Democratic nominee for 
President, listed four big changes 
which may have affected Russia’s 
thinking: 

(1) The arming of the western na- 
tions as a result of Soviet threats; 
(2) the lesson of Korea that force will 


be met by force; (3) the death of 
Stalin; (4) the revolts in the Soviet 
satellite countries. 

Mr. Stevenson says frankly that he 
does not know whether these changes 
will make Russia more likely to agree 
on a disarmament pact, but he feels 
that we should make another try at 
reaching an agreement. Recently Re- 
publican Senator Ralph Flanders of 
Vermont and 31 other senators from 
both parties signed a resolution asking 
that every effort be made to promote 
disarmament. 

Secretary of State Dulles has also 
taken a strong stand in this connec- 
tion. He recently urged the United 
Nations to intensify the study of limi- 
tation and control of armaments. 

The inspection procedure may be 
the critical point upon which disarma- 
ment will succeed or fail. The United 
States is convinced that there cannot 
be a compromise on this point. We 
feel that no disarmament plan can 
work unless inspectors are given free 
rein to go anywhere to check for 
violations. We would not dare to dis- 
arm unless we knew that Russia was 
doing likewise. 

Whether the Soviet Union can ever 
be brought around to our way of 
thinking remains to be seen. Many 
observers feel that the chances are 
dim. They point out that the whole 
Soviet system is built on secrecy. The 
Russians do not want other lands to 
know what is going on in the Soviet 
Union, and they do not want their 
own citizens to know what is going 
on elsewhere. Thus, they have erected 
an iron curtain around their part of 
the world. 


Lifting the Curtain 


If inspectors were allowed to go 
into Russia, it would mean that the 
iron curtain would, to some degree, 
be lifted. Outsiders would see the 
Soviet Union, and Soviet citizens 
would see people from abroad. This 
mingling might open the eyes of 
the Russian people, and might in time 
result in their turning against their 
leaders. Thus, it would seem that a 
radical change will have to take place 
in the Soviet Union before the Rus- 
sian leaders will permit an effective 
inspection plan for weapons. 

To us, free inspection is at the heart 
of any sound disarmament program. 
Unless inspectors can check each 
country’s progress, we feel that the 
Russian proposal to have each of the 
big nations reduce its arms by one 
third would be meaningless. We also 
are convinced that any disarmament 
plan, to be effective, must not be sub- 
ject to the Security Council veto. If 
the veto were permitted, Russia could, 
by herself, block any disarmament 
proposal she did not like. 

But even though prospects for agree- 
ment do not seem bright, it is agreed 
that we must explore every possibility 
along this line. With the threat posed 
by the hydrogen bomb, we dare not do 
otherwise. It is expected that the 
whole matter will come up once more 
at the current meeting of the United 
Nations General Assembly in New 
York. 

When Russia announced that she 
had the hydrogen bomb last month, 
she also called for disarmament. How- 
ever, she gave no indication that she 
had changed her views on how dis- 
armament should be brought about. 

Until a truly safe disarmament plan 
is adopted, the United States must 
keep strong and ready to meet any 
possible military crisis. 
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Science News 





HIRD dimension can now be used 

in scientific research as well as in 
movies. A University of California 
scientist has devised a simple, inex- 
pensive 3-D technique for shooting 
close-ups of microscopic specimens. 

The technique uses a single-view- 
type camera in a fixed position. The 
3-D effect is achieved by shooting two 
pictures—one from an angle to the 
right, the other from the left. The 
camera angles are obtained by tilting 
the stage on which the specimen is 
mounted. When the two pictures or 
slides are viewed through an ordinary 
stereoscopic viewer, they give a three- 
dimensional effect. 


* 


The answer to a cheerleader’s prayer 
has been produced by the General Elec- 
tric Corporation. It is a “transistor- 
ized” megaphone which is expected to 
have wide military and civilian use. 
The megaphone is complete in itself 
and does not require any outside bat- 
teries or connections. Two tiny ger- 
manium beads, which require only a 
minimum of power, do the amplifying 
work of vacuum tubes. 

The two beads, or transistors, work 
from tiny batteries the size of a 
matchbox. The new unit has a volume 
control which permits adjustment of 
the speaking voice from a loud shout 
to a whisper. 

* 


Patients can now be cooled down to 
slow their rate of living and allow di- 
rect operations on the heart with little 
interference from circulating blood. 
Following surgery, the patients are 
warmed up again with electronic 
equipment made for the purpose by 
the Canadian National Research 
Council. 

In Toronto General Hospital, special 
cooling blankets were used to drop the 
body temperature to 90 degrees Fahr- 
enheit. Then surgery was performed 
on the heart while the blood did not 
interfere. The patient regained con- 
sciousness and, following heat treat- 
ments, the patient’s temperature was 
brought up to 94.5 degrees Fahren- 
heit in 40 minutes, 


* 


The conquerors of Mount Everest 
were greeted by a high-flying bird 
near the crest of the mountain. Sir 
Edmuné Hillary and Tensing Norkay 
saw an unidentified bird flying at a 
height of more than 27,000 feet. 

This is somewhat short of the rec- 
ord height at which birds have been 
seen flying. A flock of geese that were 
photographed near Dehra Dun, India, 
at 29,000 feet are the high altitude 
champions so far. 


* 


Zoologists meeting at the Interna- 
tional Congress of Zoology in Copen- 
hagen recently decided to end the con- 
fusion that has existed for a long time 
over correct names of many animals. 
It is their wish that every kind of 
animal have a distinctive scientific 
name, that each kind be known every- 
where by the same name, and that 
scientific names not be changed un- 
necessarily. They expect to have a 
new set of rules ready in about three 
years, and hope that all countries will 
cooperate in adopting the agreed-upon 
names. 
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THIS SMALL VILLAGE in Bulgaria, muddy and poor, is typical of the country 


Change in 


Bulgaria? 


Red Government Announces It Would Like to Be Friendly with 


Our Nation After Long Period of Hostile Relationship 


OMMUNIST Bulgaria wants to re- 
store diplomatic relations with the 
United States. Bulgarian Premier 
Vulko Chervenkov says that his coun- 
try would like to be admitted to the 
United Nations and to settle quarrels 
with neighboring Greece and Yugo- 
slavia. 

Without a doubt, the Bulgarian of- 
ficial’s declaration in a recent speech 
was made with the knowledge and per- 
roission of Russia. Chervenkov, as a 
Red who holds office with Russian sup- 
port, hardly would have dared to act 
on his own. 

The Bulgarian suggestions, if sin- 
cere, are quite startling. The little 
Balkan country in southeast Europe 
carried on a bitter propaganda cam- 
paign against us in 1949. The police 
interfered with the actions of our 
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minister to that country. Bulgarian 
citizens were arrested on charges of 
spying for us, charges that we de- 
clared emphatically were untrue. Con- 
ditions became so bad that the State 
Department ordered our diplomatic 
representatives to leave Bulgaria in 
1950. 

Bulgaria has tried to get into the 


. UN before, and has had the support 


of Russia. We have opposed the re- 
quest, because of tht high-handed ac- 
tions of the Bulgarian government. 
Our State Department especially has 
disapproved of Bulgaria’s belligerent 
attitude toward Greece and Yugo- 
slavia, from whom Bulgaria would like 
to acquire territory. 

What action our government will 
take toward the new Bulgarian re- 
quests is not known as this story is 
being written. Certainly we _ shall 


study the requests closely to see if 
they are just another communist 
propaganda trick. At the same time, 
we shall also try to determine whether 
Bulgaria really wants friendly rela- 
tions with the free world. In that 
case we might consider restoring rela- 
tions. 

The Bulgarian people have shown 
great friendliness toward Americans 
in the past. They might do so again, 
if they are given the opportunity. 

Bulgaria is a small country. Its 
area of just over 42,000 square miles 
is a little more than that of Ohio. Two 
mountain ranges cover a part of Bul- 
garia, but there also are two rich val- 
leys. Wheat and grapes are important 
crops, and vegetables, strawberries, 
and other fruits are famous for their 
excellent quality. In the days before 
World War II, the strawberries were 
shipped by air to England to be served 
in expensive restaurants at high 
prices. 

Population of Bulgaria is now about 
7,300,000. There are few big cities, 
and most of the people live in small 
villages and work on nearby farms. 
The village homes usually are of wood 
or of mud brick, and face on dirt roads 
or squares. Most of the farmers are 
poor, although they usually can grow 
enough food. 

The men often dress in round-fitting 
caps, rather snug jackets, and baggy 
trousers. They generally wear leg- 
gings. These are wound from below 
the knee to the ankle. Sometimes they 
cover the feet, too, for many Bul- 
garians are without shoes. 

Women wear long, flaring skirts, 
blouses, and small round hats or tight- 
fitting bonnets. Like the men, they 
often wear leggings, especially in 
winter, and jackets or coats of sheep- 
skin or wool. 

Bulgaria was a monarchy before 
and during World War II. King Boris 
allied himself with nazi Germany in 
the conflict. He tried to back out of 
the nazi partnership when the war 
was going badly, however, and died 
suddenly in 1943. Many people be- 
lieve that he was poisoned. In the 
fall of 1944, Russian troops swept into 
Bulgaria and directed the setting up 
of a native communist government 
under Soviet supervision. 





Your Vocabulary 











In each sentence below, match the 
italicized word with the following 
word or phrase whose meaning is most 
nearly the same. Correct answers are 
given on page 8, column 4. 


1. He was fond of making cryptic 
(krip’tik) remarks. (a) mysterious 
(b) insulting (c) cutting (d) forth- 
right. 

2. His tone of asperity (is-pér’-ti) 
displeased his audience. (a) harsh- 
ness (b) overconfidence (c) pessimism 
(d) sarcasm. 

3. It was written into the law to 
prevent usurpation (i-sér-pa’shiin). 
(a) speeding (b) long legal fights 
(c) unwise treaties (d) illegal seizure. 

4. The candidate thought it was his 
purpose to coalesce (k6-i-lés’) the dif- 
ferent factions. (a) speak before (b) 
bring together (c) further divide (d) 
please. 

5. He accused the opposition of 
sponsoring a profligate (prdf’li-g’t) 
spending program. (a) wasteful (b) 
penny-pinching (c) senseless (d) il- 
legal. 

6. The candidate was repudiated 
(ré-pidi-it-éd) at the polls. (a) vic- 
torious (b) rejected (c) photographed 
(d) revenged. 

7. The communists were treated 
with derision (dé-rizh’iin) at the meet- 
ing. (a) respect (b) laughter (c) re- 
freshments (d) scorn. 





Labor Puzzle 


Fill in the numbered vertical rows ac- 
cording to the descriptions given here. 
When all are correctly finished, heavy 
rectangle will enclose the names of the 
two men for whom our present major 
labor-management law is named. 


1. Last name of the head of the CIO. 

2. A term used to describe the give- 
and-take in negotiations between labor 
and management. 

3. Initials of one of the largest of our 
labor organizations. 

4. What workers often do when they 
cannot reach a settlement of a dispute 
with employers. 

5. First and last name of the leader 
of the United Mine Workers. 

6. What workers receive for their ef- 
forts. 

7. Last name of a union leader who 
recently resigned as Secretary of Labor. 

8. What workers and employers do 
when they discuss disagreements. 

9. The name applied to workers as a 
whole. 

10. First word of a 2-word term for 
labor-management bargaining. 

11. Last name of the head of the AFL. 


Last Week 


Across: Adenauer wins. VERTICAL: 
1. NATO; 2. Dulles; 3. Rhine; 4. Ade- 
nauer; 5. France; 6. Hamburg; 7. Berlin; 
8. Austria; 9. War; 10. Hitler; 11. Bonn; 
12. Moscow. 
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The Story of the Week 


Far East Commander 


General John Hull, assistant to Army 
Chief of Staff General Matthew Ridg- 
way, will soon take over a new post. 
3efore the end of next month, he is 
scheduled to become American com- 
mander in the Far Eastern area and 
chief of the United Nations armies in 
Korea. He will replace General Mark 
Clark, who plans to retire from the 
Army on October 30. 

A native of Greenfield, Ohio, 58- 
year-old General Hull’s first ambition 
was to become a doctor. But after 
graduating from college during World 
War I, he went to fight overseas as a 
first lieutenant. At war’s end, he de- 
cided to make the Army his life’s work 
and studied military subjects at a num- 





GENERAL JOHN HULL, new U. S. 
Supreme Commander in the Far East 


ber of leading armed forces schools. 
He climbed the Army’s ladder of suc- 
cess and attained the rank of major 
yeneral by World War II. He is now 
a full general. 

In the last global conflict, General 
Hull helped map out Allied war strat- 
egy at Army headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D. C. He was bitterly disap- 
pointed when his request to serve on 
the fighting front was turned down 
because he was needed in the Army’s 
planning division. Hull calls himself 
the “general that nobody knows,” be- 
cause he has spent most of his military 
career in “behind-the-scenes” work. 


Korean Bickering 


As of this writing, the prospect for 
an early United Nations-communist 
agreement on Korea’s future is not 
promising. On the contrary, the out- 
look is for prolonged wrangling by the 
Reds over an issue that may lead to 
a postponement of the forthcoming 
Korean peace conference. The UN 
asked that such a meeting be held on 
October 15. 

Earlier this month the Chinese Reds, 
backed by Moscow, reopened a contro- 
versy that had been thrashed out and 
decided by the UN last month. It is 
this: Should the Korean peace confer- 
ence be limited to the participants of 
the Far Eastern war or should other 
nations be included? 

As we reported two weeks ago, the 
world body previously agreed there 
should be a two-sided meeting between 
the countries which fought aggression 
in Korea and their communist foes to 
decide the war-torn land’s future. 
Russia was also invited to sit at the 
with the Chinese and 


conference 








North Korean communists whom she 
aided in the conflict. The UN further 
decided that the forthcoming peace 
meeting should settle Korea’s future 
before tackling any other Far Eastern 
problems. 

Now the Reds have again brought 
up a plan similar to the Soviet-spon- 
sored proposal turned down by the UN 
last August. The new plan calls for 
round-table talks among neutral na- 
tions as well as the two sides that 
fought in Korea. It also asks for the 
discussion of other Asiatic problems 
and demands a voice for Red China 
and North Korea in current UN meet- 
ings. 

What do the communists expect to 
gain by reopening this issue? They 
may hope to drive a wedge between 
Uncle Sam and his allies. In the past, 
some of our friends supported parts of 
the communist proposal. It may also 
mean that the Reds have no real in- 
tention of agreeing to a Korean settle- 
ment, and want to use the talks as a 
propaganda sounding board. 


France and Germany 


News analyst Anne O’Hare McCor- 
mick recently visited France and Ger- 
many. In abbreviated form, here is 
what she has to say about the two 
countries in a New York Times article: 

A trip from Germany into France 
points up the sharp contrast of mood 
that is present in the two countries. 
On the German side of the frontier, 
one sees cities that seem to represent 
something new and dynamic. On the 
French side, the towns appear to be 
old and gray, settled and unchanging. 

The two countries certainly look dif- 
ferent and feel different. Since their 
September elections, the Germans have 
been very pleased with themselves. In 
great numbers, they voted for German 
alignment with the Allied nations. By 
casting a majority of ballots for Chan- 
cellor Konrad Adenauer, they also 
backed plans for a partnership with 
other European countries, including 
France. They want to move ahead 
with these plans. 

This has been a fateful summer in 
Germany. Both East and West Ger- 
many demonstrated — one by revolt 
against their Red bosses and the other 
by voting for Adenauer—their rejec- 
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tion of communist rule. The parti- 
tioned country is probably more united 
in spirit now than it has ever been 
before. 

In contrast to Germany, France is 
not pleased with herself. She sees 
Germany stepping out in front as a 
continental power and as a leader of 
European union. The French are un- 
sure of themselves. Because they fear 
a strong Germany, they even find them- 
selves opposing steps leading to a 
united and strong Europe. Yet, some 
of the very plans they now oppose were 
launched by French leaders only a 
short time ago. 

France is beset by many troubles at 
home and abroad. The discontent that 
exploded in last month’s nation-wide 
labor strikes hangs in the air like a 
heavy cloud. Stung by labor unrest, 
high prices, and loss of prestige among 
other nations, the informed French 
recognize that nothing less than a 
drastic change in their government 
can save them from even worse perils. 


First Woman President 


United Nations members agree that 
they have an outstanding presiding 
officer for the 1953 General Assembly 
meetings. She is Madame Vijaya 
Pandit, sister of Indian Prime Min- 
ister Nehru. 

Madame Pandit, the first woman 
president in the assembly’s history, is 
no stranger to other members of the 
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world body. She has been in the thick 
of UN affairs since 1945. At that 
time, she attended the San Francisco 
meeting at which the United Nations 
was established. Then, when the world 
organization opened its doors in 1946, 
Madame Pandit headed the Indian 
delegation to the UN. She has partici- 
pated in many world organization con- 
ferences since that time. 

Besides her work in the UN, the 
Indian leader has held important gov- 
ernment posts in her home country. 


She also served for a time as Indian. 


ambassador to the United States and 
to Russia. 

Madame Pandit is a soft-spoken, 
gray-haired woman who is a member 
of a wealthy Indian family. Now a 
grandmother, the 53-year-old feminine 
leader spent much of her early life 
fighting, alongside her brother, for 
India’s freedom from British rule. 
Like other independence leaders, she 
was thrown in prison from time to 
time for her activities. Her dream 
of freedom was fulfilled when India 
became an independent nation in 1947. 


Brazil’s Rubber Troubles 


The old saying, “It’s like carrying 
coal to Newcastle,” has a special mean- 
ing for the people of Brazil these days. 
The big South American country, the 
original home of the rubber trees, is 
now so short of the raw material for 
her growing industries that she must 
buy natural rubber from other lands. 

Brazil’s rubber troubles began a few 
years ago when a blight wiped out 
thousands of rubber-producing trees. 
The disease has hit the big plantations 
in the fertile Amazon Valley partic- 
ularly hard. 

Brazilians aren’t very pleased with 
their role as rubber importers, and 
they are working day and night to do 
something about it. With the help of 
American experts, Brazil is develop- 
ing new rubber trees that can resist 
the disease. Some blight-free varie- 
ties are now being planted. Most of 
the new trees, though, do not yield as 
much rubber as did the varieties hit 
by the disease. 

If Brazil does make a comeback as 
a big rubber producer, it will be some 
time before she can catch up with 
countries such as Indonesia and Ma- 
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UNIVERSITY CITY in Mexico City. The campus, with its very modern 
buildings and colorful walks, makes an impressive sight. 


laya, whose trees were brought from 
Latin American forests many years 
ago. All told, Brazil hopes to produce 
about 34,000 tons of natural rubber 
this year. Indonesia, meanwhile, turns 
out over 850,000 tons, and Malaya sells 
more than 670,000 tons of natural 
rubber to other countries each year. 
No serious blight has yet been reported 
in these other rubber-producing lands. 


NATO Sea Games 


About a week from today, the big- 
gest Allied sea and air maneuvers 
since World War II are scheduled to 
come to a close. Nine North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization countries, includ- 
ing the United States, Britain, France, 
and Canada, are taking part in “Oper- 
ation Mariner,” as the exercise is 
called. 

More than 300 naval vessels, 1,000 
planes, and half a million men are tak- 
ing part in the maneuver. The war 
games are under the direction of 
NATO?’s sea chief, Admiral Lynde Mc- 
Cormick. 

One of the main purposes of “Op- 
eration Mariner” is to develop an effec- 
tive defense against the threat of a 
possible enemy submarine or air at- 
tack. The maneuver is also an effort 
to get NATO members to work as a 
single defense team in time of danger. 


Terms in the News 


There is a special vocabulary to de- 
scribe the relations between labor, in- 
dustry, and government. Some of the 
important words and terms are: 

Arbitration. The turning over of a 
dispute between employers and em- 
ployees to a board of judges. Both 
parties agree in advance to accept the 
judges’ ruling on the dispute. 

Conciliation or Mediation. Efforts 
by a third party, public or private, to 
settle a quarrel between labor and 
management. There is no advance 
agreement (as in arbitration) to ac- 
cept the conciliator’s or mediator’s 
judgment. 

Collective Bargaining. Negotiation 
between employer and union on wages 
and working conditions. 

Closed Shop. An industry in which 
all employees must belong to a union. 

Union Shop. One in which all em- 
ployees must join a union within a 
specified period. 
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Open Shop. One in which union 
membership is not compulsory. 

Jurisdictional Dispute. A dispute be- 
tween two or more competing unions 
over the right to organize employees 
in an industry. 

Injunction. A court order which 
prevents an individual or organization 
from taking a certain course of action. 
Labor leaders contend that injunctions 
should never be used to keep workers 
from striking. Supporters of labor 
injunctions feel that such court orders 
are necessary in certain emergency 
situations. The Taft-Hartley law pro- 
vides for temporary injunctions 
against strikers when the nation’s wel- 
fare is considered to be in danger. 


Changes in UN Charter? 


Should the United Nations Charter 
(constitution), drafted in 1945, be re- 
vised? Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles and other U. S. government offi- 
cials answer “yes” to that question. 
Dulles recently called for a revision of 
the UN’s basic rules to bring them up 
to date. 

Now, a special group of eight sena- 
tors, four Republicans and four Demo- 
crats, is undertaking the task of pre- 


paring our proposals for changes in 
the UN Charter. The eight lawmakers 
are to report their proposed rule 
changes to the full Senate body before 
the end of next year. Then, the Sen- 
ate and leaders of President Eisen- 
hower’s administration will decide 
what UN Charter revisions our gov- 
ernment will suggest when the 1955 
General Assembly meets. 

Under the UN rules, no revisions 
can take effect unless they are ap- 
proved by two-thirds of the UN mem- 
bers. Moreover, any one of the “Big 
Five” nations—the United States, 
Britain, France, Russia and ( National- 
ist) China—has the power to veto 
Charter changes. 


White House Schedule 


President Eisenhower has a busy 
schedule of public appearances and 
speeches ahead of him this fall. Some 
important dates on his schedule book 
include the following: 

October 13, the President will go to 
Hershey, Pennsylvania, to meet with 
that state’s Republican leaders. While 
in Pennsylvania, he will celebrate his 
63rd birthday which falls on Octo- 
ber 14. 

October 15, Eisenhower will go to 
Kansas City, Missouri, to speak at a 
convention of the Future Farmers of 
America. 

October 17, the Chief Executive is 
scheduled to take part in Louisiana’s 
150th anniversary celebration in New 
Orleans. 

October 19, President Eisenhower 
and Mexico’s President Adolfo Ruiz 
Cortines will dedicate the Falcon Dam 
on the Rio Grande. The dam was built 
jointly by the United States and Mex- 
ico, and will provide areas in both 
countries with electric power and 
water for irrigation purposes. 


Next Week’s Articles 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, next week’s major domestic ar- 
ticle will deal with the important cases 
before the new Supreme Court and 
the role which the nation’s highest 
tribunal plays in our governmental 
system. Late developments in Indo- 
china will be the subject of the lead 
foreign article. 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








Dancer: “Can’t you stretch the music 
a little—play just a dance or two more 
for us?” 

Orchestra leader: “Sorry, this isn’t a 
rubber band.” “ 


Big game hunter: “There I was! A 
ferocious lion to the right of me; tigers 
to the left; in front and back of me were 
wild boars 4 

Breathless boy: “Yes—then what hap- 
pened?” 

Big game hunter: 
rounc stopped.” 





“The merry-go- 


Teacher: “What is ignorance, Terry?” 

Terry: “Ignorance is when you don’t 
know something and somebody finds it 
out.” m 


Jare: “If a man gave one son 15¢ and 
another 10¢ what time would it be?” 

Jill: “I don’t know.” 

Jane: “A quarter to two.” 


* 


Customer: “Can this fur coat be worn 
out in the rain?” 

Salesman: “Madam, did you ever see a 
rabbit carrying an umbrella?” 


Mother: “Sammy, there were two 
pieces of pie in the pantry this morning 
and now there is only one. How did that 
happen?” 

Sammy: “I guess it was too dark for 
me to see the other piece.” 
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MCCORMICK IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 
“We’ve contacted your character refer- 
ences, Mr. Wilson, and they agree that 
you definitely are one.” 





| sports | 


HE World Series will get under 

way on Wednesday, September 30. 
Competing for baseball's top honors 
will be the New York Yankees and 
the Brooklyn Dodgers. The world’s 
championship will go to the team 
which first wins four games. 

The Yankees are the outstanding 
team in World Series history. They 
have won 15 of the 19 classics in which 
they have appeared. If they can win 
this year, they will set a new record 
of five championships in a row. 

Brooklyn has never won a World 
Series. The Dodgers have taken part 
six times, but lost out on every oc- 
casion. The Yankees beat them in 
last year’s World Series, four games 
to three. 

The Dodgers’ strong point is hit- 
ting. Their batting averages are far 
better than the Yanks’. Among the 
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leading Brooklyn hitters are the three 
outfielders—Jackie Robinson, Duke 
Snider, and Carl Furillo. Snider, one 
of the big stars of last year’s World 
Series, had hit 41 home runs this year 
with a week yet to go. Another out- 
standing Brooklyn player is Roy Cam- 
panella, the husky catcher. 

The big question may be whether or 
not the Dodger pitching staff can 
match that of the Yankees. Carl Er- 
skine and Preacher Roe are Brooklyn’s 
two most reliable hurlers. “Each de- 
feated the Yankees in last autumn’s 
classic. 

The Yankees are a hard team to 
beat in World Series play. Noted for 
their fighting spirit, they seem to have 
the knack of winning when they really 
have to. 

Top winner on the Yankee pitching 
staff this year has been young Whitey 
Ford, who came back to the team this 
spring after Army service. The three 
veterans—Lopat, Reynolds, and Raschi 
—are usually “old reliables” at World 
Series time. 

Mickey Mantle and Yogi Berra are 
long range hitters. At shortstop, 
steady Phil Rizzuto, a veteran of 
World Series play, is the key man of 
the Yankee infield. 

This fall’s competition will be the 
50th time that the series has been 
held. The first was in 1903. The 
next year no series was held, but since 
that time there has never been a miss. 
American League teams have won 32 
series, while the National League 
champs have triumphed 17 times. 
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shop,” and can be expected to con- 
tinue fighting for removal of legal 
restrictions against it. Many employ- 
ers, on the other hand, would prefer 
a tightening of the present ban. 

Former Secretary Durkin also 
wanted to change the Taft-Hartley 
law’s present restriction against “sec- 
ondary boycotts.” A “secondary boy- 
cott” is what occurs when workers 
in one company strike in an effort to 
keep their employer from doing busi- 
ness with some other firm that is hav- 
ing a labor-management conflict. 

Employers say the secondary boy- 
cott is unfair, since it may cause a 
firm to suffer through no fault of its 
own. Unions reply that it is a just 
and effective weapon which they 
should be allowed to use. Mr. Durkin 
wanted to amend Taft-Hartley so as to 
permit secondary boycotts in certain 
cases. 

The immediate cause of Secretary 
Durkin’s departure from the Ejisen- 
hower Cabinet seems to have been a 
disagreement on these and other spe- 
cific points concerning the Taft-Hart- 
ley law. Labor leaders, however, say 
that a far broader issue is involved. 
They argue as follows: 

“Durkin’s resignation was no sur- 
prise. It was bound to come soon, 
over one issue or another. Anyone 
could see from the beginning that a 
real pro-labor man such as Mr. Durkin 
was out of place in the present admin- 
istration. Eisenhower’s Cabinet is a 
council of big businessmen, and a 
labor leader just couldn’t become a 
full-fledged member of the team. Dur- 
kin apparently saw that it would be 
a mistake for him to remain in the 
Cabinet and thus keep up the pretense 
that labor was being given a genuine 
part in shaping administration pol- 
icy.” 


Eisenhower's View 


President Eisenhower, on the other 
hand, maintains that his administra- 
tion shows no favoritism toward either 
labor unions or employers. He says 
our lawmakers and our executive of- 
ficials must always work to further 
the interests of the nation as a whole, 
and must avoid taking sides either 
with labor or with management. 
Eisenhower supporters insist that the 
present administration is successfully 
living up to this policy. They say: 

“The administrations of Presidents 
Franklin Roosevelt and Harry Truman 


were partial toward labor. They 
generally helped the labor unions and 
sided against the employers. Now 


we have an administration which seeks 
to treat both sides fairly, and so the 
labor union leaders are complaining.” 

There is vital political importance 
to the question of how well labor is 
being treated under the Eisenhower 
administration. This country has 
about 17 million labor union members, 
and their votes could go a long way 
toward deciding the outcome of the 
1954 congressional election and of 
the 1956 Presidential race. 

Two major groups—the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations — hold 
most of these members. The AFL 
has about 8,700,000 and the CIO ap- 
proximately 6 million. There are 
numerous smaller groups—the ‘“‘in- 
dependent” unions—which have no 
connection with either of these giants. 
Especially prominent among inde- 


rof craft or skill. 


pendents are the United Mine Work- 
ers, headed by John L. Lewis, and the 
railroad brotherhoods. 

The AFL, founded in the 1880’s, 
is an association of more than a hun- 
dred separate unions. The CIO, now 
consisting of over 30 unions, is a 
newer group. It split away from the 
AFL in the middle 1930’s for the fol- 
lowing reason: 

To a great extent, the AFL is an 
association of craft unions; that is, 
each union is made up of workers 
who employ the same general type 
For instance, the 
AFL has a carpenters’ union, a 
machinists’ union, and so on. But 
there are large numbers of unskilled 
workers in this country who aren’t 
eligible to join such craft organiza- 
tions. 


First: Both are under new leader- 
ship. Within the last year George 
Meany has become president of the 
AFL, and Walter Reuther has become 
president of the CIO. These men are 
able to make a fresh approach to the 
issues that divide their organizations. 
They are less embittered by the long- 
standing AFL-CIO rivalry than were 
the older presidents who preceded 
them. 

Second: Labor union leaders feel 
that they are facing a new situation 
in their relationship with the govérn- 
ment. Although Presidents Roosevelt 
and Truman occasionally quarreled 
with some of the union chiefs, their 
administrations were generally re- 
garded as friendly toward labor as a 
whole. 

But now the union chiefs believe 
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U. §. CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE and how it is divided 


In the middle 1930’s a group of 
labor leaders recognized these un- 
skilled workers as a big source of 
new union members, and urged the 
AFL to go out and promote unions 
which would embrace whole indus- 
tries. The industrial union seeks to 
enroll all the employees in a particular 
field of manufacturing (autos or steel, 
for instance) no matter what type of 
work they do, skilled or unskilled. 

Because the majority of AFL lead- 
ers were cold toward the idea of in- 
dustrial unions, officials who favored 
that kind of organization broke away 
and formed the CIO. One of the 
founders of the CIO was John L. 
Lewis, whose 600,000-member United 
Mine Workers union is now independ- 
ent of both major labor organizations. 

For a number of years, there was 
intense rivalry and _ bitterness be- 
tween the AFL and the CIO. Today, 
though, there is considerable talk of 
the possibility that they will go back 
together. Here is why some people 
expect them to reunite: 


that an “anti-labor” administration 
confronts them. However much the 
Eisenhower group denies that it is 
working for big business or any other 
particular section of the population, 
labor leaders feel that the present ad- 
ministration is not too concerned 
about promoting labor’s interests, or 
about getting the unions’ views on 
important national issues. This be- 
lief, whether true or false, makes 
many AFL and CIO leaders think 
their organizations should stop com- 
peting with each other, merge, and 
work as a single body “against labor’s 
foes.” 

Within the ranks of organized labor 
there are many people who strongly 
favor such a merger. AFL and CIO 
alike, it is said, are working toward 
the same major goals—higher wages, 
better working conditions, more ex- 
tensive pension systems, and various 
other benefits for American labor. So, 
it is argued, the sensible thing would 
be for them to work as a single as- 
sociation. 


On the other hand, numerous union 
members feel that the merger would 
do little good. People of this opinion 
argue that there is already a consider- 
able amount of rivalry and bickering 
within each of the big organizations. 
It is feared that if the AFL and CIO 
were joined together, there would be 
more and larger internal fights, and 
the American labor movement might 
be seriously harmed as a result. Op- 
ponents of the unity idea point to one 
question that would arise immedi- 
ately. Would the top-ranking officer of 
the new, combined organization come 
from the AFL or from the CIO? 

Different viewpoints also _ exist 
among people outside the labor move- 
ment. One school of opinion has this 
to say: 

“The whole nation would benefit if 
the AFL and the CIO were reunited. 
Organized labor would waste less of 
its energy in conflicts between unions. 
It would devote more attention to pro- 
moting constructive policies, would be- 
come more responsible. Furthermore, 
the proposed merger would be a big 
relief to employers, who often have 
been ‘caught in the middle’ during 
clashes between the AFL and the 
GIO.” 

Other Americans take a different 
position. They argue: “Organized 
labor has too much power already. If 
the two major associations combine, it 
will have even more. The new organi- 
zation, with a membership of 14 or 
15 million workers, might be so strong 
that it could practically dominate the 
whole American economic scene. We 
in this country generally oppose busi- 
ness monopolies, and we should op- 
pose labor monopolies too.” 


A Long Process 


A long time may be required before 
the AFL and the CIO can unite as one 
—if they can do it at all. Neverthe- 
less, their leaders have for some time 
been exchanging views about the 
chance of combining the two organi- 
zations, and about the problems that 
such a move would bring. Already 
some seemingly important steps in the 
direction of unity have been taken. 

For instance, the AFL and the CIO 
have been at work on an agreement 
under which they would stop making 
drives or “raids” to win members 
away from each other. If it goes into 
effect, this pact may help put the two 
on more friendly terms. Leaders of 
some member unions within each big 
organization, however, have raised 
various objections to the agreement. 

Meanwhile, the merger issue has 
been pondered by delegates at the AFL 
convention which opened in St. Louis 
a week ago today, and it will likewise 
receive attention when the CIO holds 
a similar meeting in November. If 
these groups can reach agreement 
in their plans for uniting, they may 
then invite the leaders of certain in- 
dependent unions, such as John L, 
Lewis’ United Mine Workers, to join 
with them in forming a single labor 
organization. 
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WO men who are making news on 

the nation’s labor front these days 
are George Meany, head of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor (AFL), and 
Walter Reuther, chief of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations (CIO). 

Meany, born 59 years ago in the 
Bronx, New York, is an old hand at 
dealing with labor problems. At 16, 
he decided to follow in his father’s 
footsteps as a plumber. He regularly 
attended union meetings and fre- 
quently spoke up on labor matters. 
Despite his youth, he won the respect 
of his fellow workers with his ability 
to speak and the common sense of his 
views. It wasn’t long before he held 
minor union jobs in New York City. 
He soon decided that he would rather 
be a labor leader than a plumber. 

In 1934, at the age of 40, Meany 
was elected president of AFL’s New 
York State organization, which then 
claimed about a fourth of that labor 
group’s national membership. Largely 
because of his untiring efforts, New 
York’s legislators passed a number of 
laws favorable to labor. At the same 
time, state AFL membership. roles 
grew rapidly under his direction. 

Meany became well known in union 
circles for his firm but fair dealings 
with management. Late in 1939, he 
was elected to the AFL’s second-rank- 
ing post—that of secretary-treasurer. 
He held that job until he was named 
head of the AFL a year ago. 

The energetic labor official, who 
lives in Washington, D. C., with his 
wife and three daughters, likes to play 
golf and is a baseball fan. His long 
hours of work at the AFL headquar- 
ters in the nation’s capital, though, do 


WALTER REUTHER, CIO HEAD 


Leaders in the News 


not leave him much spare time to 
pursue his hobbies. 

Walter Reuther was born 46 years 
ago in Wheeling, West Virginia. Both 
his father and his grandfather were 
union organizers, and they taught 
Walter to follow in their footsteps. 

At the age of 15, Reuther quit school 
and took a job as an apprentice ma- 
chinist. He didn’t hold it long, how- 
ever, because he was fired for union 
activities. Later, he went to Detroit 
and worked in the auto industry. 

Because he energetically tried to 
unionize his fellow auto workers, 
Reuther was fired from his various 
jobs at frequent intervals. Neverthe- 
less, he kept up his union work and 
took high school courses in his spare 
time. He then attended Wayne Uni- 
versity where he specialized in labor 
and industrial problems. 

Unable to find a job after leaving 
college in the 1930’s, Reuther went on 
a three-year world tour, traveling 
through Europe on a bicycle. Among 
other countries, he visited Russia 
where he worked in an auto plant for 
16 months. 

After returning home, Reuther 
went; back to work in Detroit’s auto 
factories. He renewed his efforts to 
organize the industry and became a 
leading union official. In 1946, the 
dynamic labor leader became chief of 
the United Auto Workers (UAW), a 
CIO member. Last December, he was 
named head of the CIO in addition to 
his UAW post. 

The red-haired Reuther is a staunch 
foe of communism, and has led the 
fight against Reds in the labor move- 
ment. 











Radio=-TV=Movies 





In Paramount's “Little Boy Lost,” 
Bing Crosby takes the part of Bill 
Wainwright, an American radio com- 
mentator stationed in Paris before 
World War II. There he marries 
singer Lisa Garret. 

Shortly after a son is born, Wain- 
wright reports to the fighting front 
as a correspondent with the British 
forces. He retreats to Britain with 
the Allied armies when the Germans 
conquer France. Separated from his 
family he learns, but at first refuses 
to believe, that his wife has been killed 
by the Germans for anti-nazi activities. 

The remainder of the film shows 
how Wainwright, at war’s end, sets 
out to try to find his wife. This leads 
him to a more fruitful search for his 
lost son. Besides an interesting plot, 
“Little Boy Lost” offers some of Bing 
Crosby’s singing. 


* 


Starting next month, CBS television 
will launch a new series of telecasts 
called “The Search.” About 17 col- 
leges and universities are combining 
forces with the TV network to put on 
the shows. 

The CBS programs will show a se- 
ries of unusual projects conducted by 
the nation’s schools. Among the ac- 
tivities to be televised are the Uni- 
versity of Michigan’s eight-week Eng- 
lish language course for overseas 
students; the University of Iowa’s 
programs for making fine arts mean- 
ingful to the man on the street; the 
University of North Carolina’s dra- 
matic troupe; and Dartmouth College’s 
special course for teaching its students 
the big issues of the day. Consult 
your local newspaper for the time this 
program is on the air. 


* 


“Reporter's Roundup,” on the Mu- 
tual Broadcasting System network, is 
a weekly program on which a panel 
of leading newsmen question out- 
standing public figures. It is on the 
radio every Monday evening between 
9:00 and 9:30 EST. 


* 


The “American Forum of the Air,” 
on NBC radio and TV, is a program 
on which guest speakers debate cur- 
rent controversial issues of national 
importance. Both the broadcast and 
the telecast take place every Sunday. 





Consult your local paper for the time 
in your area. 

By listening to programs of this 
kind, one can obtain many conflicting 
facts and opinions which will help to 
provide a good understanding of pub- 
lic problems. The telecasts, in addi- 
tion to the information they furnish, 
also enable the viewer to see what the 
various leaders look like at close range. 


* 


Incidentally, since we review Bing 
Crosby’s latest picture in this column, 
it is interesting to look back at some 
of the highlights of his career. Born 


49 years ago in Tacoma, Washington, 





ae 
BING CROSBY and Christian Four- 
cade in a scene from the movie “Little 
Boy Lost” 


Harry Crosby earned his nickname 
“Bing” because of his fondness for a 
comic strip called the Bingville Bugle. 
His first and only singing lesson ended 
when the teacher refused to let him 
sing popular songs. 

Before starting his career as an en- 
tertainer, Crosby studied law. But he 
soon decided that he didn’t want to 
become a lawyer, and joined up with 
a small group of entertainers as a 
drummer and singer. Band leader 
Paul Whiteman heard Bing’s “croon- 
ing’ and signed up Crosby as one of 
his “Rhythm Boys” in the 1920’s. 

Since then, he has been a leading 
radio entertainer, and has made over 
40 movies. 
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4UIDEPOSTS TO SUCCESSFUL LIVING FOR YOUTH 


A NEW BOOK — by Walter E. Myer 


Students and teachers who have read Mr. Myer’s weekly editorials 
in this paper will be pleased to know that 100 of the best of them are 
now available in a compact book: Thoughts Along the Way. 


Please send me prepaid copies of 


Thoughts Along the Way 


for which | enclose $...... ccc ccccccccee 


These essays, written during years of depression, war, and tension, 
deal with the ageless problems of youth—developing character, per- 
sonality, leadership, and ideals. The friendly chats are valuable not 
only for youth, but for adults as well. They are inspirational guides 
for successful living, for achieving serenity and happiness in both 








Name ee ewe eev eevee . . eeeeeeeeveeeee work and leisure hours. 

Street..... oo: 00. 90 Ce ceccesccccoccococes Anyone who will read one or two of the essays each week is certain 
to find practical suggestions that can be put to good use in everyday 

Post OMe <6 cccens ec eeien nei eee 


living. Along with the essays, there are also a number of effective 
: quotations from great thinkers of the past. 

Price $2 per copy. Postage charges will be prepaid 
on cash orders, but orders not accompanied by cash 
will be billed with postage charges included. 


Over a period of years, Mr. Myer has had hundreds of letters from 
both students and teachers asking that his editorials be brought to- 
gether in a book, and now that has been done. The volume will make 


Quantity discounts: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10-99 copies, 2 5 2 Y 
a fine birthday or Christmas gift for youths and adults alike. 


25%; 100 or more, 33-1/3%. 
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A Career for Tomorrow - - Cotton Industry 


F you are not afraid of hard work, 

and want to enter a field that offers 

an opportunity for imaginative, de- 

pendable young men and women to 

build a future, a career in the cotton 

textile industry may be the one for 
you. 

The cotton industry is a big one. 
It employs 500,000 people who do 750 
different jobs. There are engineers, 
carpenters, chemists, typists, adver- 
tisers, and many others whose work 
in textile manufacturing is the same 
as it is in other industries. A large 
number of the jobs in this field, how- 
ever, require their own particular type 
of training. They are the ones dis- 
cussed here. 

Your duties in this industry would 
include the handling of a variety of 
machines. Some of the equipment re- 
quires little attention and can be man- 
aged by unskilled workers. Others 
—the looms, for instance—may be 
complicated and can be handled only 
by thoroughly skilled personnel. Usu- 
ally, a new employee in a mill starts 
on simpler devices and advances to the 
more complex ones as he gains ex- 
perience. 

Your qualifications should include 
some mechanical aptitude—the knack 
of handling machinery properly. A 
great deal of patience is required for 
some jobs, and a high degree of man- 
ual dexterity is needed in others. 

Your preparation would depend 
somewhat upon the goal you have in 
mind. A mill has positions for college 
graduates, for people who have only 


a high school diploma, and for those 
who have not finished high school. 
A few colleges in the U. S. give 
four-year courses in the fields related 
to textile manufacturing. Among the 
subjects taught are textile engineer- 
ing, textile chemistry and dyeing, de- 
sign and styling, textile weaving, and 
others. This college training is de- 
signed to prepare men and women for 
responsible positions in the industry. 





NATIONAL COTTO 


WORKER in a big cotton mill 


N COUNCIL 


But remember, you need not have 
a college degree to work in this field; 
most people don’t. Promotions in a 
mill are based on performance rather 
than on educational background. If 
you go to college, however, you will 
probably advance more rapidly than 
otherwise. 

Employment opportunities for 
skilled or unskilled workers in textile 
mills are good. Jobs in the cotton 
mills are to be found chiefly in New 








England and in the southern states, 
but the industry operates throughout 
the world. A really capable person 
may reach a position, such as foreign 
sales representative, which will enable 
him to travel widely. 

Your salary, if you enter this field, 
will depend upon the skill required in 
a given job. A beginner starting in 
an unskilled position will earn at least 
$40 a week in a majority of mills, and 
advancement to higher paying work 
is rapid. A skilled person, such as 
a spinner, weaver, or winder, would 
average about $60 a week. A foreman 
may earn from $75 to $130 or more 
a week; and a person who reaches an 
executive position, such as mill man- 
ager, may earn from $5,000 to $10,000 
a year. 

Incidentally, there are a large num- 
ber of women in this field, and quite 
a few of them have advanced to good 
positions. Several women have even 
become mill presidents. 

Advantages include the good oppor- 
tunities for advancement that are 
open to anyone who has ability and 
the willingness to apply himself. 

Disadvantages include the compara- 
tively low wages for beginners. Too, 
most jobs in a mill require you to be 
on your feet a good deal of the time. 
Moreover, there is less stability of em- 
ployment in the cotton industry than 
in many other industries. 

Further information on the cotton 
industry may be obtained by writing 
to the Textile Information Service, 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





Historical Backgrounds - - Foreign Alliances 


ATIONS have been making alli- 

ances with one another through- 
out history. Countries sometimes 
team together to carry out acts of 
aggression, as did nazi Germany, 
Italy, and Japan in World War it. 
Other alliances are formed in an ef- 
fort to keep peace in the world. That 
is the purpose today of NATO, the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization to 
which we belong. 

It is a general rule that a country 
enters into an alliance to protect its 
own interests. A nation may be very 
generous to its partners, as we have 
been with our aid to France, Great 
Britain, and others in NATO. The 
general rule to which we have referred 
still holds, however. Our help to the 
NATO allies is intended to make them 
strong—in the hope that their power 
and ours together will frighten com- 
munist Russia from starting a war. 
If a war does start, we want to be 
able to count on efficient help from our 
allies. So our aid program, to a large 
extent, is really an indirect way of 
trying to protect ourselves. 

A second rule is that partners in 
alliances are subject to change as con- 
ditions change. Friendly nations, like 
friendly people, may have a falling 
out and go their separate ways. 

The Quadruple Alliance of Russia, 
Austria, Germany, and England, for 
example, was one of the famous part- 
nerships in history. It was formed in 
the 1800’s to defeat Napolean of 
France and later to keep in power 
the monarchies of the four countries. 
England quit the alliance first, and by 
1848 the partnership of the other 
three had ceased to be effective. By 


1914 the shift in relationships was 
such that England and Russia fought 
World War I as allies against Austria 
and Germany. 

Our own early history provides an 
example of changing alliances, France 
became our ally in our War of In- 
dependence against England, largely 
because the French thought that their 
action might help to weaken English 
power in Europe. After the Revo- 
lution, though, France’s_ attitude 
changed. She began to interfere with 
our merchant ships at sea. The re- 
sult was an undeclared war against 
France in 1798. In later years, we 
renewed our friendship with France 
and welcomed her as an ally in World 
Wars I and II, as we welcome her 
today in NATO. 

The shift in our relations with Rus- 





uP 
HIDEKI TOJO, who was Premier 
when Japan fought against us in World 
War II 


sia very clearly illustrates the way 
in which alliances may change. We 
and Russia fought on the same side 
against nazi Germany. It was to both 
our interests to help destroy the Ger- 
man dictatorship. Moreover, during 
the second World War, Russia made 
glowing statements about her belief 
in democracy. 

Russia showed her true self as a 
power-seeking nation determined to 
spread communism when the war 
ended. She would not work with the 
democracies. She worked, instead, 
against them. So the United States 
and other democracies cast about for 
allies to present a united defense 
against Russia. 

Italy, under the leadership of Dic- 
tator Benito Mussolini, fought against 
us in World War II. With the return 
of peace, however, she set up a 
democratic government. She has be- 
come our ally now in the fight to 
check communism. West Germany, 
now a free republic, is also joining 
our side. So is Japan, our big enemy 
in the Pacific Far East during World 
War II. 

The fact that alliances frequently 
break up does not mean that we should 
abandon them. It is a wise policy for 
countries with common interests to 
work together when it is possible to 
do so. Alliances are not the answer 
to the question of how to eliminate 
war permanently, but they do offer 
considerable protection. Until the 
world agrees to general disarmament 
or perfects some system of preventing 
war, we shall want to work with other 
countries which, at any particular 
time, have interests common to ours. 





Study Guide 


Organized Workers 


1. Explain what is meant by “closed 
shop.” Tell how the “closed shop” issue 
was involved in Martin Durkin’s resig- 
nation from the Eisenhower Cabinet. 

2. What does the Taft-Hartley law 
say about “secondary boycotts’? Why 
do employers oppose them? On what 
grounds do labor unions defend them? 

3. According to most union leaders, 
what is the present administration’s atti- 
tude toward labor? 

4. What does President Eisenhower 
say about his administration’s policies 
toward workers and employers? 

5. About how many union members 
does this country have? Give the ap- 
ce size of the AFL and of the 
10. 

6. Name at least one important “inde- 
pendent” union. 

7. Tell why the CIO split away from 
the AFL. 

8. What influences are now at work 
which may bring the two big organiza- 
tions back together? 





Discussion 


1, In your opinion, is the Eisenhower 
administration impartial in its attitudes 
toward labor and big business? Explain 
your position. 

2. Do you or do you not believe that 
it would be beneficial to the nation’s work- 
ers for the AFL and the CIO to combine? 
How do you think such a merger would 
affect the country’s welfare as a whole? 
Give reasons for your answers to both 
these questions. 


Disarmament 


1. Why do arms races often lead to 
war? 

Describe the U. S. plan for dis- 
armament. 

8. Outline the — proposal for 
reducing arms. 

Name four big changes which, ac- 
cording to Adlai Stevenson, may have 
affected Russia’s thinking on disarma- 
mer nt. 

. Why does Russia oppose so strongly 
the’ inspection procedure in the U. S. 
plan? 

6. Why is it unlikely that we will ever 
compromise on the inspection proposals? 


Discussion 


i. Do you think that adoption of the 
U. S. disarmament plan could prevent 
another world war? Why, or why not? 

2. Do you, or do you not, believe it is 
possible to work out a system of inter- 
national armament inspection that would 
be 100 per cent effective? Give your 
reasons. 

3. In your opinion, will the recent 
world developments to which Adlai Stev- 
enson refers make Russia more or less 
inclined to work out an effective dis- 
armament plan? Explain. 


Miscellaneous 


According to Anne O’Hare McCor- 
wink what is the contrast between 
France and Germany today? 


_ 2, What are the differences of opin- 
ion between the communists and the 
UN officials over the coming Korean 
conference? 

3. Briefly describe Brazil’s 
troubles in the last few years. 

1. How have the NATO countries been 
testing their military strength in recent 
days? 

} Can you define these five labor 
terms: Injunction, jurisdictional dispute, 
open shop, collective bargaining, concilia- 
tion? 


6. What preliminary step has our 
government taken toward a possible re- 
vision of the United Nations charter? 

‘’, Describe Madam Pandit’s role in the 
UN General Assembly at the present 
time. 

%. Give some examples of complete 
changes of foreign alliances over the 
years. 


rubber 


Pronunciations 


Adolfo Ruiz Cortines—a-dawl’f6 réo-és’ 
core-teen’as 

Vijaya Pandit—vi-jay’a pin’dit 

Vulko Chervenkov—vool’k6 cher-vén’- 
kawf 


Answers to Your Vocabulary 
1. (a) mysterious; 2. (a) harshness; 
3. (d) illegal seizure; 4. (b) bring to- 
gether; 5. (a) wasteful; 6. (b) rejected; 
7. (d) scorn. 





